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A DVERTISEME NT. 


It is needleſs, perhaps, to acquaint 
the reader, that the Complaint con- 
tained in the following pages, was 
never made, nor intended to be made, 
in the place alluded to. It may be of 
more conſequence to inform him, 
that the author had no other motive 
for drawing it up, than becauſe he 
thought the sPEECH highly deſerved 
it; and the rather, as its influence 
had been extended by an unuſual cir- 
culation, and its authority ſeemed 
to have acquired conſiderable weight 
by the addition of a name, which 
public report had, perhaps, not leſs 
unaccountably, than GINNY afa 
fixed to it. 

If the writer of the syEECH is ſin- 
cere 1n his profeſſions of candour and 
moderation, he is certainly but little 
acquainted with his own performance. 
If he had really “ a Warm deſire and 
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t ſome faint hope (as he expreſſes 
c himſelf) of ſerving. his country,” 
he hath been very unfortunate in 
chooſing an opportunity, and a ſub- 
ject the moſt incompatible with his 
intention. He, informs the public, 
that © he might juſtify his manner 
of publiſhing it by very great au- 
« thorities, Some of the nHobleſt 
60 pieces of eloquence, the world is 
« in poſſeſſion of, were not f ſpoken 
& on the great occaſions. they were 
ec intended to ſerve, and ſeem to have 
been preſerved merely from tlie 
< high ſenſe that was entertained of 
« their merit.” It were a pity to in- 
terrupt the ſatisfaction this writer 
ſeems to have in contemplating him- 
ſelf, as an accompliſhed orator : and 
yet, unleſs the rivalſhip of other de- 
claimers upon paper were a matter of 
ſuch immediate moment; — unleſs 
the call were ſo very preſſing, that it 
muſt be obeyed even at the Ales of 
the 


1 
the peace of ſociety, one would think 
he might have pauſed a moment 
to reflect, whether it were worth the 
ſacrifice of his character, as a good 
citizen. | 

As it is, the kindeſt and moſt ſalu- 
tary wiſh he can form, both for his 
country and himſelf, 1s, that his 
rhetoric may make no impreſſion on 
the minds of his readers. In this 
view, and in this view only, can be 
palliated that, otherwiſe more than 
cynical, reflection upon his ſuppoſed 
audience, that he is “ wa/iing his ar- 
guments, with a melancholy aſſurance, 


bat not a word of them will be re- 
garded. | 


* Sec the Speech, p. 3r. 
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ACOMPLAIN T. & 


My, 


I flattered myſelf, that the vigorous, 
but neceſſary, meaſures taken at the cloſe 
of the laſt parliament, with a view of 
reſtoring peace and good order in. the 


province of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, would 


before this time have brought back to 
a ſenſe of their duty thoſe deluded men, 
who have diſturbed the general tran- 
quillity, and inſulted the common go- 


vernment ; I hoped, that we might now 


have met to ſeal their pardon, to receive 
them again into out confidence and 
protection, and to congratulate with them 

8: ": "as 


© 4-1 
and ourſelves on a perfect re- union of af- 
fections, and intereſts. 


The wiſdom and firmneſs of the plan 
adopted here, and the character of thoſe, 
to whoſe conduct it hath been intruſted, 
leave me little reaſon to believe, that I 

ſhould have been thus diſappointed in 

the event, had it not been for the practices 
of ſome perfons at home, who have ſet 
themſelves to inflame the diſcontents of 
the coloniſts, and, as far as they can, 
to render the breach between us irrepara- 
ble. The favourite theme of theſe ene- 
mies to the public good 1s, that the mca- 
tares we are purſuing are not the meaſures 
of the nation, but of a party, which is 
diſpoled to exerciſe every act of oppreſ- 
fon againſt the colonies, but wants re- 
| folution to enforce its deſigns, Groundleſs 
. 5 and abſurd as theſe inſinuations are, they. 
| have nevertheleſs their effect upon the 
minds of the people, and have been ap- 
£ plied to very pernicious purpoſes by Wl 
deſigning men. 


The 


TD 


The pamphlet I have in my hand is 
of a ſtill more dangerous nature, It pur- 
ports to be A ſpeech intended to have 
« been ſpoken on the bill for altering 
« the charters of the colony of Maſſachu- 
« ſet's Bay.” It appears to be addreſſed 
to this ———; and by the ſanctity of 
the language in ſeveral parts one might 
almoſt be tempted to believe, the writer 
affected to paſs for one of the rd bh, 
if it were poſſible any way to reconcile, 
the nature and tendency of the publica- 
tion with ſo ſacred a character. 


By giving to this pamphlet the form 
and title of a * ſpeech,” the time of its 
publication is artfully ſunk in the time, 
when, we are to underſtand, it ſhould 
have been ſpoken; ſo that, while we 
read, what might have been alledged 
apainſt paſſing the bill, we do not recol- 
le&, that theſe allegations never were 
made, till after the bill had actually paſ- 
ſed into a law. Now, my ——, there is 
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at all times a wide difference between 
cenſuring a bill, that is depending in 


parliament, and attacking the laws of 


the kingdom. But, to make a formal 
and avowed attack upon a law juſt paſſed, 
and juſt beginning to operate, in a deli- 
cate and dangerous criſis, appears to me 
an act of the moſt fatal and criminal 
tendency ; becauſe it can have no other 
effect than that of alienating the minds 
of the people from government, at a time 
too, when it behoves them moſt to fup- 
port it. Upon this principle alone I 
might found my complaint to your —— 
againſt the pamphlet in queſtion ; but 
the liberty of the preſs is fo invaluable a 
privilege, that in an accuſation even of 
this kind I ſhould fcarcely think it ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew, that a publication 18 
pernicious, unleſs I could likewiſe ſhew, 
that it is untrue. I fhall therefore in- 
treat your —— attention, while I enter 
more particularly into the merits of this 
« ſpeech” as it is called; for the author 
of it hath not only to anſwer for having 
ſpoken 
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1 
ſpoken at a time, when he ought not, 
but for having ſpoken that, which he 
could not at any time have juſtified, _ 


Under colour of not entering upon di. 


putable points, he ſtates and argues from 


them, as if they had been acknowledged 
in his favour. While he profeſles to 
confine himſelf ſtrictly to a detail of 


facts, and waves all diſcuſſion of rights, 


he expreſſes himſelf in terms that amount, 
to a denial of the ſupremacy of this 
country over her colonies :—he gives a 
falſe idea of their conſtitution, in order to 
invalidate our right of taxing them :—he 
introduces, occurrences of great moment, 
totally unconnected with his ſubje&, and 
miſrepreſents them ſo as to render our 
claim of that right highly odipus ;—he 
ſtudiouſly conceals the true and aſſigns a 


falſe cauſe for the late act of parliament 
relating to Boſton ;—and by ſuch means 


endeavours to ſet the conduct of this coun- 


'try in the moſt unjuſt. and criminal 


light, 1 
| B 3 Theſe 
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Theſe are the charges I have to bring 
againſt him: the proofs I am now to ſub- 
mit to your —— judgement. 


T ſhall begin with his plan, which he 
announces thus: „It is worth while 
*« (ſays he, ſpeaking of the colonies) to 
* enquire by what ſteps we firſt gained 
their affection and preſerved it ſo long; 
« and by what conduct we have lately 
« Joſt it. Such an enquiry may point out 
« the means of reſtoring peace, and make 
« the uſe of force unneceflary againſt a 
«© people, whom I cannot yet forbear to 
« conſider as our brethren.” We are 
here promiſed a plain, fimple detail of 
facts merely, with the inferences natural- 
ly arifing from them; to which is ad- 
ded in another place an affurance of the 
writer's o defire to have it underſtood, 
« that he is oppoſing no rights, that our 
« legiſlature may think proper to claim.“ 

Nothing can be more candid, my ——/ 


N P. 13. 
than 
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E 
than the terms of this plan. The only 
objection, I have to it is, that they are 
not adhered to. They are forgotten 
Forgotten! did I ſay? They are cancelled 
in the very utterance: for what other 
interpretation can we put upon theſe 
words * by what ſteps we firſt GAIN EY 
« their affection. What ſteps, my ——, 
could be neceſſaty to gain their affection? 
were they not a part of our own com- 
munity ? did they not leave this country 
in ſearch of theit own advantage? and 
did they not obtain that advantage by 
the aſſiſtance and protection they derived 
from hence? The affe&ions of ſtrangers 
indeed are to be GAIN ED: thoſe of our 
own people belong to us. Beſides, the 
privilege of improving their fortunes by 
acquiſitions in the new world was an 
additional obligation, which our original 
coloniſts owed to the ſtate ; and though 
the change of perſons and circumſtances, 
joined to the inconſtancy of human na- 
ture, might make a renewal of benefits ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve their affections through 
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an interval of two centuries, ingratitude 
itſelf could not have diſputed with us 
the poſſeſſion of them in the beginning, 


I The inſinuation, conveyed in the words 
I have remarked to your ——, is repeated 
in the ſame paſſage, where the writer 
ſtiles the Coloniſts our brethren;“ (a 
Jooſe and indefinite denomination equally 
applicable to every part of mankind) in- 
ſtead of diſtinguiſhing them by their true 
And only title of our children, Such 
modes of expreſſion, my ——, have a 
peculiar, propriety in the introduction of 
a ſyſtem, where. the writer's deſign is to 
lay as far as he can out of fight the 
original and | indefegfible relation between 
the mother country and the colonies, and 
to put the latter as much as, poſſible 
upon the footing of ſeparate ſtates, 


1 
is 
j 
[ 
x7 


it I do not mean by this, my ——, to 
L aſſert, that the writer of this « ſpeech” 
1 has in any part affirmed the independence 
{il of the colonies in ſo many words; but 
Pl 1 | T ſhall 
1 | 4 
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; Wa: 
1 ſhall leave your to judge, what 


he would be underſtood to ſuggeſt, when 
he tells us ;— that the governors appoint- 
ed from hence to preſide over them, 
ought to be conſidered only as © © RERCOM- 
„MEN DED to them by us;” when he 
treats the colonies with the qualification 
of « *yYouNG RISING STATES ];“ when 
he dignifies the province of the Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay with the title of . © power». 
„ FUL STATE3” and when he inveighs 
againſt the alteration of its government, 
as „the higheſt and moſt arbitrary act 
« of ſovereignty, that one MATION can 
0 exerciſe over ANOTHER," 


Theſe, my ——, are bold expreſſions 
in more reſpects than one, and ſeem to 
ſtrike at the foundation of ' ſome of our 
moſt effential rights; yet the author 
„ defires to have it underſiood, that be is 
e oppofing no rights that our Legiſlature 
may think proper to claim. ' 


Þ» 17 0 P, 27. P. 26. P. 26. 
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Again: „It was wiſe and generous 
„(he tells us) to give them [the colonies] 
«the form and the ſpirit of our own con- 
«© ſtitution.“ It muſt be confeſt, my 
. ve are much obliged to this writer 
for celebrating our wiſdom, and generoſity 
in an inſtance, ,, that never exiſted; It 
is not true, that we gave them tbe form 
and ſpirit -of our. own conſbitution. We 
gave them, my.——, ſuch conſtitutions 
as we judged: beſt adapted to infant ſet- 
tlements. They differed confiderably in 
the different provinces; and that, in par- 
ticular, which is the immediate obje& of 


our conſideration, was, before the late 


act of parliament, ſo far from reſembling 
our own, that two thirds of the legiſla- 


tive, and a very conſiderable part of the 


executive power, depended upon the 
people. 


But tlie falſity of this panegyric is not 
all J have to object to it. To ſhew your 
-—— at one view, with what an inſidious 
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ſpirit it is beſtowed, and what a glorious 
ſuperſtruQure of rights and privileges, cor- 
reſpondent to thoſe the mother-country is 
in poſſeſſion of, was intended to be raiſed 
upon this foundation, I need only ſtate a 
paſſage from the next page. « We made 
$ requiſitions to them (ſays this writer) on 
great occaſions, in the ſame manner as our 
« princes formerly aſked benevolences of their 
* ſubjecis; and as nothing was aſked but 
„ what was viſibly for the public good, it 
« was always granted, and they fome- 
times did more than we expected. The 
« matter of RIGHT was neither diſputed 
„nor even conſidered,” Here, my ——, 
not only the right of taxation, but even 
the right of requiſition is plainly called in 
queſtion ;. yet the writer «* defires to have it 
** underflood, that he is oppofing no rights that 
our legiflature may think proper to claim." 


How little reaſon ſoeyer your — may 
hitherto have had to be ſatisfied with the 
veracity of this writer, you will find, that 


vp. 6. 


the 


1 


the inſtances I have yet given are nothing 


more than the ſportings of his pen in com- 
pariſon of what is to follow. It is upon 


this grand point of taxation that he begins 


to exert himſelf, aud ſhews; that he is de- 
termined to want no ſupport, whatever it 


may coſt him to obtain it. With what 
earneſtneſs and appearance of fincerity does 


he introduce the late calamities of our 


Aſiatic ſettlements, to ſerve the purpoſes of 


an argument, to which they bear no rela- 


tion. I need not (ſays he) carry your 
A out of your own knowledge, or out 


of your own dominions, to make you 


+4 conceive what miſery this right of taxa- 


tion is capable of producing in a pro- 


« yincial government. We need only re- 


collect, that our countrymen in India 
* have in the ſpace of five or ſix years, in 


« ytrtue of this right, deſtroyed, ſtarved, 
« and driven away more inhabitants from 
T Bengal than are to be found at preſent 
in all our Amgrican colonic,” 1 


21 


Th at 
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That Bengal is very much depopulated, 


my —, is a melancholy truth; but are 


the Engliſh to be arraigned for evils ac- 
cruing from the inſcrutable diſpenſations 
of Providence? are the natural conſe- 
quences of drought to be imputed to 


them? had they the power of command- 


ing the clouds of heaven to pour down 
thoſe fertile ſhowers, without which the 
burning ſun from'the month of. May to 
September (for ſo long the drought laſted) 
muſt deftroy every grain of rice? And yet 
the depopulation -of Bengal by a famine, 
which proceeded from drought only, is 
here peremptorily brought as a proof, that 


eur countrymen in India have in virtue of 


the right of taxation deſtroyed, flarved, and 
driven away more inhabitants from thence 
than are to be found at preſent in all our 
American Colonies.— * This,” proceeds 
the writer, is no exaggeration, hut plain 
„ matter of fact collected from the ac- 


* P. + ; 
„ counts 


Ft 


L 10%! 
% counts ſent over by Mr. Haſtings. My 


, I aflert, there is no ſuch matter of 
fact in any of Mr, Haſtings's accounts, 


Mr. Haſtings has indeed animadverted 


with honeſt warmth upon the oppreſſed 


ſituation of the inferior natives of Bengal: 


but he no where alledges or even inſinuates 


that the oppreſſions, which he condemns, 


have proceeded from the government of 
the Engliſh, but on the contrary from the 
antient and eſtabliſhed conſtitutions of 
thoſe countries. It is with the higheſt 
pleaſure that I add, in contradiction to 
this writer, that as ſoon as the Engliſh 


began to attain an inſight into the internal 


operations of the Mogul and Hindoo go- 
vernments, they introduced many ſalutary 
regulations, and relieved the natives (as. 
far as ſo early a period of their ſovereignty 
could juſtify an innovation upon long 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms) from a vatiety of op« 


preſſions, many of which they laboured 


under in common with all nations ſubject 
to deſpotic power. 


My 


——— — — m — —— —— — — 
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My ——, I have not ſpoken thus warm- 
ly on this part of the pamphlet in queſtion, 
from a deſire of vindicating the exception- 
able conduct of any individual, or from the 
ſmalleſt partiality to a ſet of men, with 
whom I have no connection. But I have 
ſpoken thus warmly, becauſe I am a lover 
of truth: and, when I look back upon the 
vaſt increaſe of empire, revenue, and com- 
merce acquired for this country by the 
ſervants of the India Company in Bengal; 
and when I conſider, from the moſt ay- 
thentic, teſtimony of living and written 
evidence, that theſe great acquiſitions are 
unſullied with cruelty or oppreffion, I catt- 
not but admire the delicate ſenſibility of 
the man, who declares, that their conduct 
hath „ very much leſſened the pleafure 
« he uſed to feel in thinking himſelf an 
« Engliſhman.” Surely, my —, ſuch | 
unblemiſhed manners, ſuch unſpotted i in- 
tegrity, cannot be too nice in the choice of 
its connections 


5 P. 4. 
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The fpirit, that can ſo eaſily convert the 
baneful influence of an inclement ſeaſon into 
the effects of an arbitrary right of taxation, 
muſt needs be an active and efficacious 
one: accordingly we find it equally pre- 
valent in the repreſentation of facts imme- 
diately under our own obſervation, as of 

| thoſe which have paſſed at the diſtance of 
1 half the globe. 


Having finiſhed his account of the con- 
duct of our anceſtors, the writer of the 


« ſpeech* proceeds thus to exhibit the con- 
traſt to it. 


F ten The good genius of our country had 
j « led us to the ſimple, and happy method 
1 « of governing freemen, which I have en- 
. 40 deavoured to deſcribe. Our miniſters 
« received it from their predeceſſors, and 
« for ſome time continued to obſerve it ; 
% but without knowing its value. At 
length, preſuming on their own wiſdom 
"1 | . 80. 
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# and the quiet diſpoſition of the Atnert- 
4% cats, they flattered themfelves,” that we 
« might reap great advantages from their 
« proſperity by deſtroying che cave. of 
«it, They chofe in ati unlucky. hour 
« to treat them as other nations have 
thought fit to treat their colonies 3 a 
* fhreatened, and they taxed then. Fc 


How far back is wilted means to 
carry his lift of mtiinliters, Whole ſole 
merit, according tö him, hath been an 
vndeviating attachirgent t6 precedents, ati 
whoſe igtiorance made them incapable of 
Judging whether they acted right or | 
wrong, I ſhall not attempt to conjefture. 
Be that, as it may. 1 ſhould. not have 
been much leſs at a 16ls to diſcover the 
commencement of that auſpicious &ra, in 
which, with the uſual happy exertion of 
his invidious - talent, he deſcribes pre- 
ſumption and . tyranny, combining with 
ignorance, to defeat the wiſdom of- former 
times, had he not at length condeſcended 
to expreſs himſelf in plain terms. We 

| | C aK 
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all know the hour, my —, when we 
_ taxed the colonies: and we know too, 


that ſome of the moſt able, the moſt en- 
lightened, the moſt moderate, and moſt 
independent men, that ever graced the 


annals of this country, have concurred in 
the ſeveral reſolutions of taxing them. 


But I am at a loſs, and I fancy, your ——, 


are ſo too, to underſtand, what is meant 
here by ſaying, «+ they THREATENED and 


« they taxed them.“ I know of no 


threats, my ——, that either preceded or 


accompanied the ſtamp-a&t. I do not 
know, that the Americans at that time de- 
ſerved any. The writer himſelf, in the 
beginning of his- pamphlet, aflerts, that 


6 = before the ſtamp- act we conſidered 


« them in the light of as good ſubjects as 
« the natives of any county in England.” 
Let us juſt recolle& the time and the 


occaſioi on of that act. 


The conqueſts made in America du- 


ring this late war, ang; ceded to us at the 
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peace, had fo greatly extended the line of 
our frontier, that it became neceffary to 
keep up a conſiderable number of ad- 
ditional forces to ſecure it. At the cloſe 
of a war, which, however glorious, had 
waſted our people, and nearly doubled our 
debt, we could but ill ſupport the ex- 


pence of men and money requiſite for this 
new eſtabliſhment. To relieve us in 


ſome degree from a burthen, to which we 
ſubmitted for their ſervice, it was thought 
reaſonable to expect, that the Americans 
ſhould contribute towards the expence we 
had charged ourſelves with for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of thoſe troops ; whoſe pay, even 
after that contribution, would ſtill be a 
heavy drain upon the ſpecie of this coun- 
try. This, my —, is what the writer 
of the Tpeech* candidly calls, ſhift- 
« ing our own burthens upon them;“ and, 
with his uſual partiality to his country - 
men, declares, it is a. power, we are not 


hang enough to be truſted with.” 
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Whether the ſtamp- duty was or was 
not a proper expedient for the purpoſe 
then in view, 1s not worth while to con- 
ſider. The terms upon which the two 
countries now ſtand are ſo different, that 
ſuch an enquiry is become uſeleſs. Thus 
far however, I muſt ſay, that the mini- 
ſter, fromm whom that propoſition is ſup- 
poſed to have originated, was as far as 
any man in the kingdom from intending 
or deſiring any thing, that might in the 
leaſt hurt the intereſt, or diſturb the 
quiet, of any part of the Britiſh Empire: 


and I think it but a juſt tribute due ta his 


memory to ſay, that, had he continued 
in power, I am perſuaded, he would have 
conducted that meaſure to an iflue, which 
would have procured to, this country the 
relief he propoſed, without leaving any 


8 bad impreſſion on the minds of the co- 


loniſts. He would either have eſtabliſhed 


the tax without alienating the affections 


of the Americans, or, without committing 
che dignity of the mother country, 
would, 
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would, upon proper repreſentations from 
them, have given it up for ſome more ſa- 
risfactory mode of contribution. The 
conjuncture of the times did not permit 
him to have ſuch an opportunity. The 
meafures purſued by adminiſtrations im- 
mediately ſucceeding were of a different 
caft. They differed not only from him, 
but from each other, and ſtill were un- 
ſuccefsful. The diſorders in America in- 
creaſed inſtead of fubſiding; till at Taft, after 
having exerciſed the patience of govern- 
ment for a long time, they rofe to ſuch a 
height, that it becatrie neceffiry for the 
parliament of Great Britain, * un- 
n to interfere. 


Avery ma account is here given 
of- this interpoſition : „Thus (fays the 
writer), as 1 apprehend, ſtands the caſe, 
They petition for the repeal of an act 
« of - parliament, which they complain of 
a unjuſt and oppreſſive. And there is 
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« not a man amongſt us, not the warmeſt 
7 friend of adminiſtration, who does not 
40 ſincerely wiſh that act had never been 
« made. In fact, they only aſk for what 
60 me with to be rid of, Under ſuch a 
6 diſpoſition of mind one would! imagine 
cc there could be no occaſion far flects and 
« armies to bring men to a good under- 
„ ſtanding.” If by the act af parlia- 
ment” here mentioned, we are to under» 
ſtand that, which laid on the port. duties 
and by the a fleets and armies“ thoſe 
forces which are nqw before the town 
and harbour of Boſton (and I proteſt, 

my ——> I can underſtand them no other- 
wife) in what language ſhall I ſpeak of 
ſuch a direct and flagrant miſrepreſenta- 
tion of facts ſo recent, ſo natorious, and 
ſo important! Was there any petition 
before —— from the people of Boſton ? 


Was the ſupport of that act, he mentions, 
in any reſpect the object of our arma- 
ment? I do not ſpeak of your vibes, 
2 I ſpeak of facts. I do not pre- 
tend 


| [ 23 bl | 
tend fo the art of penetrating into * 
ſecrets of your boſoms, which it ſeems 
this writer is in poſſeſſion of; nor do I 
well know, by what title he claims to 
inherit that portion of the Divinity: but, 
I own, my ——, I ſhall give but little 
credit to his pretenſions, unlefs' he can 
give a better account of them, than he 
does of the diſpofition of the people at 
\ Boſton, which is directly contrary to our 
own knowledge, and to their uniform 
declarations and conduct. During the 
ſeven. years this act of parliament has 
ſubſiſted (I cannot fay, has been in force) 
every kind of inſult hath been offered 
with impunity both to our laws, and to 
the perſons intruſted with the execution 
of them: vet ſo averſe have we been from 
the idea "of enforcing thoſe laws, and 
puniſhing the offenders by parliament- 
ary authority, that during that whole 
time, we have declined the conſideration 
of any complaint, and the protection or 
puniſhment of any perfons, and have 
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left. every thing to the deciſion of the 


civil La of the Praying. | 


7 os i is nat N. A n. by any 4 
oppoſition they have made to that or any 


other act of parliament 5 but by the inſo- 


lenge, with which they have. trampled 
on à common right of mankind, and 
that attended with ſome very raren 


eiffndltenks. 


Tus diſtreſſes, of a great "company, 
which i in. its proſperity hath contributed 
to enrich every part of this nation, one 
would ſuppoſe, might haye excited ſome 
compaſſion in their breaſts; or at leaſt 
might ſo far have pleaded with them in 


its behalf, as to have ſaved from deſtrue- 
tion 235 property, which it had com- 


mitted ta their charge, and upon which 


it relied, as a ſure and immediate reſource 


in its misfortunes. Add to this, that 


the commodity was, not raſhly or incon- 
= ſiderately 
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ſiderately ſant thither, but for a great 
commerical purpoſe, which intereſted the 
whole empire :—lt. was not a neceſſary 
of life, but 2 luxury ; the conſumption 
therefore. depended entirely upon their 
own. choice; and they had an opportunity 
by chearfully admitting it into their ports, 
and giving it the uſual ſale in that coun- 
try, not only to have cancelled all former 
injuries, but to plead a merit with us on 
account of the relief they would have 
afforded to the greateſt trading company 
now exiſting. If, on the contrary, their 
prejudices againſt taxation from hence 
were. ſo ſtrong and fo. univerſal, as to 
prevail. over the ſenſe of common intereſts, 
and prevent their co- operating with us 
in à point of ſuch manifeſt importance to 
both countries, they might have gratified 
them, bath with effect, and with im- 
punity, by remaining totally inactive. The 
duties might have been paid by the mer- 
chants, to whom the cargoes were con- 
ſigned; the cargoes might - have been 
landed and depoſited in their ſtorehouſes, 


and 


[26 ] 
and there they muſt have rotted: for, had 
it been the univerſal, or even the general, 


reſolution of the inhabitants to conſume 
no tea, for which the duty had been paid, 


the retailers would not have ventured to 
take off any part of it. Thus their pur- 
poſe might have been fully anſwered; 


and the port of Bofton _—_ 2 have 


been open. e 
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the repeated violations of private property, ö 
which were the immediate and abſolute 


cauſes of ſhutting up their port, and alter- 


ing their government, are not once ſo much 


as mentioned throughout this pamphlet: 


if they are even alluded to, it is only in 
one place, as I remember, and there under 
the vague and undiſtinguiſhing name of 
riots. But your have already heard 
too much to be ſurprized at this. Men 
are not uſed to deviate ſo widely from 
truth without meaning to avail themſelves 
of the ſacrifice they have made. The 


e aſſigned by this writer for the pre- 


ſent 


— — 
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ſent meaſures are in themſelves ſuch, that 
the very ſuggeſtion of them, if it were 
once to gain credit, might be attended 
with the, moſt miſchievous conſequences. 
Yet, as if this were not ſufficient, he in- 
dulges himſelf in the moſt opprobrious and 
inflammatory language. Our conduct, ac- 
cording to him, 4 INSTEAD, OF MAKING 
THE COLONISTS PEACEABLE, WILL MAKE 
THEM MAD: — THEIR, VIOLENCES; ARE 
THE NATURAL EFFECTS, or such MBA= 
SURES, As ouns ON THE MINDS OF-FREE- 
MEN.: —*, THEIR. DISQBEDIENCE 18. TE 


FRUIT. or OUR OWN --IMPRUDENT, AND 
IMPERIOUS CONDUCT, ; —1;i OF THE MAD» 


NESS OF OUR RULERS; —?! THE SPIRIT: QF 
BLINDNESS AND INFATUATION IS GONE 
.FORTH:; un ALTERATIONS ARE cA- 
PRICIOUS : — * OUR "INNOVATIONS UN- 


HEARD OFT: — Jo ACTS ARBITRARY ;— 
* WITHOUT, EITHER, MODERATION OR 


END:;— — THEY MAY THINK IT,BETTER TO 
RUN ANY HAZARD THAN SUBMIT TO WE 
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VIOLENCE OF THEIR MOTHER COUNTRY: 
—— wi FORCE EVERY Nor ru ANtERICA& 
TER OUR PNEMY 1 - © THY WisE AND 
MODRRATE AT HOME AND THOSE 1M- 
MENGE MULTIHUDES WILL UNITE To or- 
osE ts 1 THAT TvST Gov, not wi 
HAVE ALL so DEEBLY OFFENDED, CAK 
HARDLY INFLICT A'SEVERER NATION AT, 
PUNISHMENT, THAN BY © COMMITTING 
US To THE NATURAL CONSEQUENCES Of 
VUR OWN CONDUCT tun WITHOUT BEING 
WEAKLY S$UPERSTITIOUS, A GOOD MAN 
MAY HOPE, THAT HEAVEN WILL TAKE 
PART AGAINST THE £XECUTION OF A 
EAN, WHICH SEEMY BIG NOT ONLY 
WITH MISCHIEF BUT IMPIETY. 


But, my —., ſhould we at length ſur- 
mount all the obſtacles, which the combined 
"Oppoſition of the coll oH TS, OURSELVES, 
and of HE Avxx, may throw in our way, we 
have ſtill another cloud hanging over us, 
big with the future vengeance: of the co- 
Joniſts. _« © As they increaſe in numbers 
+ BP. 23. bid. P. 223. P. 3. P. 28. 
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they argue. Becauſe the coloniſts deny 


L a9 J 
& and in riches, our comparative ſtrengelr 


C muſt leſſen. In another age, when our 


power has begun toi loſe: ſomech iug f 
« its ſuperiority, we ſhould be happy, if 
<« we, could ſuppert our authority by m. 
« tual good; will, and the habit of com- 
« manding ; but chiieſiy by thofe original 
« eſtabliſhments, which: time and public 

«© honour __ CORRS invielable.“ 


In ac be, hs who 
hold this language, muſt: believe, we ate 
inſenſible to injuries, and da not feel, ev 
in this extremity of nnn | 


How ſharper than a ſerpent” $ taoth. iv iq. 7 
To have a thankleſs child. | 


And yet, my ———, our very aden 
ſhould have: been a pledge to them of our 
reſentment; or if that were not ſufflcient, 
they ſurely might give us credit at leaſt 
for; what ſolf· preſer vation requires of us. 

„ 18 0 iy?” 

Obſerve only, with what conſiſtency 


the 


3 

the ſupremacy of our legiſlature now that 
we have an undoubted ſuperiority over 
them, they will aſſuredly acknowledge it, 
when that ſuperiority ſhall be loſt! Be- 
cauſe we cannot now bring them to rea- 
ſon without force, they will then ſubmit 
to us through habit! And the conclu- 
ſion from all this admirable reaſoning is, 
that we ſhould continue to indulge a blind 
paſſion, and cheriſh this growing ingrati- 
tude, till it becomes too powerful for us 
to reſiſt ! — That pious hint of an ap- 
2 decay, of which, however in- 
evitable, as yet, I truſt, we feel no ſym· 
ptoms, is but too plain an indication of the 


filial duty and tenderneſs we are to expect, 


when we ſhall have looſened all the bands 
of reſtraint, and committed ourſelves to the 
mercy of „ thoſe FORMIDABLE Nun 


« BERS which we have been nurſing up 


« for the ſpace of 200 years, with ſo much 


66 care and ſucceſs, to the aſtoniſhment of 


« all "Europe." 
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My. — it is. not t che FM: a of 
themſelves from this country, that I fear. 
We are and ever, ſhall, be too valuable a 
connection to be parted with; but when 
once they have the power in their own 
hands, they may chooſe to continue their 
connection, with this. ſmall difference 
only, of transferring the ſeat of empire 
from hence to their, continent. If we 
would not wiſh to ſee that day, my ——, 


we muſt exert ourſelves, while we have 


ability to do ſo, Mere voluntary. ſybmiſ- 
ſion is a ſoleciſm in politics. The head 
of an empire ceaſes to be the head, when 
it ceaſes to be armed with power to en- 
force obedience to its laws. In this caſe 
there is no alternative. The colonies muſt 


either ſubmit to us, or become our ſove- 
reigns. | 
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To oblige the people, of the Maſlachu- 


ſet's Bay to a ſubmiſſion, was the firſt ob- 
ject of the late act of parliament; ; and the 
ſecond, without which the firſt would 


— 


4 have 
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have been nugatory, was to make that ſub- 
miſſion permanent. It was for this reaſon 
thought neceffary to make ſome alterations 
in their F 


1 have already, thy , obſerved upon 
the falſehood of that paſſage, which al- 
ſerts, that the colonies have the form and 
ſpirit of our conſtitution. It was, in fact, 
the want of a conſtitution more adapted to 
ours, that has been the chief cauſe of the 
late diſorders. No plea of preſcription, no 
affected veneration for original eſtabliſh- 
ments, are of force againſt our experience 
of the dangers ariſing from a fubordinate 
government of a form ſo nearly republi- 
can. In a diſtant province, where the ope- 
rations of the civil power muſt neceſſarily 
be weakeſt, it has happened, that the few- 
eſt reſtraints have been laid upon the peo- 
ple. Is. it prabable that ſuch a ſcheme of 
government could ever be intended to con- 
tinue; or, if it were, can we believe our- 
{elves bound to maintain it? 

1 | fie 
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But, it ſeems, we have taken upon our- 


ſelves to alter their charter ' without (their 
conſent. I find but one argument brought 


to evince the heinouſneſs of this crume we 
have been guilty of. It is, that ** the 
& Romans hardly ever proceeded to this 
6 pxtreraity even over a conquered na- 
* tion.” I ſincerely congratulate the 
writer on his diſcovery: but as it does not 
apply to this point, but to the favour we 
have lately conferred on the province of 


Quebec I leave it to his own party to de- 
termine the reward he deſerves for this 


eminent ſervice he has done to their cauſe. 


-Ir is no new idea, however, that the 
conſtitutions of riſing ſtates ſhould under- 
go ſome alterations in the ſeveral ſtages of 
their progreſs ; and this maxim bath fre- 


quently (long before the preſent diſputes) 


been applied to our ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, In their infant ſtate, their ſtrength 


was as limited as their views; ; they ſtopd 
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in need of encouragement, not of re- 
ſtraints: there could be no doubt of their 
attachment to the mother country, while 
they had no proſpect of ſubſiſting but by 
her means; and the moſt ample privileges, 
as they could not make them independent, 
ſerved only to ſtrengthen in them the ties 
of gratitude and natural affection. But as 
they advanced towards maturity, it was 
foreſeen, that ſome checks would be want- 
ing, to preſerve that fubordination, with- 
out which civil government cannot ſub- 
. fiſt : new intereſts and dependencies would 
_ ariſe; and their conſtitutions muſt be 
brought more and more from the popular 


to the mixed form; or, which is the ſame 


thing, nearer to our own form of go- 
vernment, 


Had we liſtened in proper time to theſe 


admonitions; or, at leaſt, if we had avail- 
ed ourſelves of them, when firſt we found 
the aſſemblies caviling with and diſtreſſ- 
ing their governours, even to the with- 
holding of thoſe ſupplies, that were ne- 

ceſſary 
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ceflary for their own defence; we might 
in all probability have avoided the preſent 
difficulties. But if thoſe, my „ who 
are conſtitutionally the guardians of the 
ſtate, and whoſe duty it 1s to foreſee and 
to provide againſt all poſſible evils, have 
through an ill-judged tenderneſs neglected 
to prevent one ſo obvious and certain; ſhall 
it be imputed to them as an act of tyranny, 
that they yield to the occaſion, when it 
preſſes, and do upon the ſpur of neceſſity 
what they ought long ago to have done 
through mere prudence and circumſpec- 
tion ? | 


Upon the whole, my —, the outrages, 
that have been committed at Boſton, are 
to me not only a proof of the wild and 
diſtempered violence of the parties imme- 
diately concerned in them ; they are a de- 
monſtration of what was intended to be 
concealed, a want of unanimity among 
the. people there. The plain and ſecure 
method of oppoſition I mentioned ſome 
time ago, muſt infallibly have been adopt- 

D 2 ed, 
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6d; if they could have depended upon the 
general reſolution: bat, that failing, the 


moſt conciſe and the ſureſt method was, 
by one daring, deſperate act of a few tried 
aſſociates, to cut off at onee all poſſibility 
of doubt, and with it, in their opinion, 
al r of accommodation. | 
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Now, my, om theſe 8 
of the tranſactions at Baſton, the prefent 
meaſures acquire an additional praiſe and 
value. Our fleets and armies, inſtead: of 
being the enemies, are the protectors of 


our coloniſts, and the change of their go- 
vernment only relieves them from the 
| ee . e 225 806-10] 


of 
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vantage. Whatever blame may have 


been incurred by any or all of the former 


| Meaſures (for there are none of us, who 


do not blame ſome of them), no part of 
it lies on the preſent adminiſtration. They 
Have no favourite ſyſtem to preſerve,. no 
9 to gratify, by adhering to a 
8 particular 


©. 

particular line of conduct. They taok up 
matters, as they found them z and they 
have ſufficiently ſhewn- their temper by 
their -phticuce. - As they have na predi - 
lections, they will be free from prejudices z 
and as they have only taken an active part, 
when they could not conſifteutly with, their 
duty remain any longer inactive, we have the 
greateſt. reaſon to hape and to believe they 
will maintain their reſolution with firm- 
neſs as well as prudence. For, truſt me, 
my —., ſhould. the ſame variableneſe 
now manifeſt itſelf in our councils, which 
hath prevailed in them formerly; ſhould 
the act, that was made in the laſt ſeſſion of 
the late parliament, be repealed; inſtead 
of reconciling the mal- contents in Ame- 
rica to. us by ſuch a ſacrifice, we ſwuld 
find them more: ſtubborg and refractory; 
wie ſhould find, that nothing had been done 
by it, but preventing the indemnification 
of the India Company, putting the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Boſton again into the 
hands of a turbulent and diſaffected party, 
_ * their oppaſition ta the 


claims 


. 
claims of their mother- country, which 
we might then be obliged to give up with 
diſgrace and ignominy. To ſpare the co- 
lonies and ourſelves ſuch a multiplicity of 
evils, nothing more is wanting, than to 
i purſue with vigour the preſent meaſures: 
and when the Boſtonians ſhall have made 
reparation for the loſſes the India Com- 
pany has ſuſtained, and ſhall have returned 
to a proper ſenſe of their duty; if they 
1 ſhall then chooſe to petition, I doubt not, 
| they will be favourably heard, 


| Vour will, I hope, pardon me this 
digreſſion. I return to the matter of my 
| complaint. | 


0 After having ſo fully ſhewn, that the 
if pamphlet in queſtion is founded upon 
groſs miſrepreſentations both of facts and 

circumſtances, and that it is conceived*in 

terms highly reflecting upon the conduct 

of his Majeſty's miniſters, upon the ho- 
nour and dignity of p——t in general, and 
of this —— in particular, I imagine. little 
gs 
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more remains than matter of form; Falſe- 
hoods and calumnies of fo flagrant a na- 
ture are but too evidently calculated to 
miſlead the uninformed, and impoſe upon 
the unguarded part of the nation, to leſſen 
their confidence in government, and to ex- 
cite murmurings, diſcontents, and , 
among them. 5 


Before I conclude; however, I think it 
my duty to declare, that I do moſt ſin- 
cerely acquit every — of this —— of 
all ſuſpicion in reſpect to this pamphlet, — 
To ſhrink from the duties of his rank, 
when matters of the higheſt national im- 
portance are in agitation—to with-hold his 
opinion in the hour of debate to wait in 
ſecret and ſilent expectation, till diſcuſſian 
is at an end —and, when the buſineſs is de- 
cided, when the deciſion 1s confirmed by a 
law, and that law is in the very inſtant of 
its operation, then to interpoſe by an ap- 
peal to the people at large, and ſuch an ap- 
peal as this, my „ is a conduct, 
which it is utterly impoſſible any — of 
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it is b conduct, wy —. which d 
think of with ſo much feluctance, that, 
unleſs, contrary to all expectation and be- 
lief, ſome ane among us ſhould ſtand-up'to 
avow it, and oblige me to bring my ch 
home to the writer, I ſhai forbear to give 


it a name. NF 
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